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VITAL  ISSUES 


THE!  THREE  PURPOSES 

The  present  industrial  system  has 
put  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  the 
desire  to  have  property.  Property  is 
capable  of  earning  property.  And  with 
property  one  can  live  and  purchase 
and  command  without  performing 
work. 

Our  system  of  education  exalts 
property.  As  wise  an  historian  as 
Prescott  critically  said  of  certain  so¬ 
cialized  Mexican  tribes  that  they  ac¬ 
tually  esteemed  the  interest  of  human 
beings  above  that  of  property.  The  av¬ 
erage  parent  who  sends  his  boy  to 
school  wants  him  to  get  the  sort  of 
education  that  will  best  help  him  to 
acquire  property  so  that  he  may  live 
without  work.  A  teacher  in  a  school 
once  said  to  a  bad  boy:  “See  here, 
Johnnie,  if  you  don’t  study  your  les¬ 
sons  you’ll  have  to  work  when  you 
grow  up  to  be  a  man.” 

To  desire  to  be  served  by  others  is 
the  urge  behind  the  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  man  who  performs  no 
service,  but  who  is  served  by  others, 
whose  position  in  the  world  the  father 
envies  for  his  son.  _  This  is  not  wholly 
wrong  nor  should  it  be  deprecated  to¬ 
day,  for  with  property  one  can  have 
leisure  and  opportunities  for  larger 
life.  While  if  one  must  work — go  down 
into  the  earth  and  dig  out  coals — he 
receives  but  little  pay  and  has  but 
meager  access  to  the  broader  possibil¬ 
ities  of  life.  To  desire  to  be  served  is 
the  dominant  idea  created  by  the  prev¬ 
alent  economic  system. 

There  is  a  second  impulse  which  ex¬ 
presses  a  primitive  instinct  found 
buried  away  in  the  soul  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  is  the  desire  to  serve. others. 
It  is  a  natural  impulse.  It  is  sup¬ 
pressed  because  it  is  expensive.  The 
church  exalts  it  as  its  creed.  It  breaks 
through  the  crust  of  economic  deter¬ 


minism  now  and  then  and  insists  on 
expression.  A  few  people  of  intense  re¬ 
ligious  zeal  or  high  ethical  impulse 
dedicate  themselves  to'  this  purpose. 
They  enjoy  the  greatest  sense  of  exal¬ 
tation.  Life  for  them  is  made  rich  and 
beautiful.  Their  destiny  is  to>  die  in  a 
garret  if  they  have  not  acquired 
property. 

These  latter  souls  have  made  them¬ 
selves  happy,  but  in  a  world  which 
places  a  premium  upon  property  above 
service  they  have  committed,  one  se¬ 
rious  sin.  By  their  own  profligate 
sacrifice  of  service  they  have  en¬ 
couraged  disservice  in  others.  They 
have  taken  over  voluntarily  the  serv¬ 
ices  which  should  have  been  per¬ 
formed  by  others.  They  have  made 
their  contribution  to  the  strengthening 
of  parasitism.  While  saving  their  own 
souls  they  have  made  it  easier  for 
others  to  be  lost. 

I  look  back  upon  those  days  in  my 
life  when  I  was  engaged  in  “charity 
work,”  “welfare  work”  and  the  like, 
and  think  of  their  futility.  I  feel  that 
I  should  apologize  to  the  poor  for  the 
time  I  expended  in  making  it  easier 
for  other  people  to  be  poor.  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  if  the  amount  of  thought 
and  energy  and  effort  which  have  been 
spent  in  making  it  easy  for  other  people 
to  be  poor  were  employed  in  making  it 
difficult  for  other  people  to  be  rich  our 
economic  problem  might  be  as  near  a 
solution  as  it  now  is.  v 

I  do  not  say,  “Have  done  with  char¬ 
ity,  I’ll  none  of  it.”  There  are  those 
who  must  walk  this  path  to  save  their 
own  souls.  But  let  them  not  anoint 
their  consciences  with  the  balm  that 
they  are  saving  the  poor.  They  are 
but  acting  as  the  go-betweens  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  poor  a  small  part  of  the 
money  the  rich  have  stolen  from  them, 
and  which  is  theirs  by  a  higher  right 
than  the  law  of  the  land. 
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Of  the  two — those  who  are  served 
more  than  they  serve  and  those  who 
serve  more  than  they  are  served — the 
exploiting  and  the  exploited — I  do  not 
know  which  are  the  worst  or  which 
are  the  better.  Surely  both  should  re¬ 
ceive  sympathy.  But  there  is  growing 
up  in  the  world  a  third  purpose  to  ani¬ 
mate  humanity,  the  destiny  of  which 
is  to  make  these  two  obsolete.  It  is 
the  co-operative  purpose. 

Co-operation  sets  people  working 
together  to  give  and  to  take  in  equal 
degree.  Its  ultimate  purpose  is  to 
eliminate  the  parasitism  and  exploita¬ 
tion  which  make  the  two  other  pur¬ 
poses  possible.  Its  immediate  effect  is 
to  nullify  them. 

In  the  true  co-operative  society  the 
individual  discovers  that  in  working 
for  the  interest  of  the  others,  lo  and 
behold,  he  is  working  for  himself.  He 
discovers  that  the  other  members  in 
working  for  themselves  are  working 
for  him.  Everybody  has  a  common 
interest.  All  are  serving  each.  Each  is 
serving  all. 

This  is  the  motive  which  must  be¬ 
come  universal.  As  mankind  adopts 
this  purpose,  humanity  will  enter  upon 
the  era  of  brotherhood,  and  nature 
will  yield  its  sweetest  fruit. 

INTRENCHING  THE  MOVEr 
MENT 

The  Co-operative  Movement  in  the 
United  States  is  in  a  critical  stage. 
Some  societies  are  succeeding;  some 
jwe  failing;  comparatively  few  are  ab¬ 
solutely  safe  and  secure.  We  must 
look  at  the  facts.  Big  business  is  not 
much  concerned  about  the  Movement. 
That  is  one  of  the  discouraging  things. 
When  Co-operation  becomes  secure 
and  established,  big  business  will  go 
out  after  it  and  try  to  smash  it.  As 
yet  big  business  is  not  worried. 

To  make  ourselves  strong  enough 
to  create  alarm  in  capitalistic  business 
there  are  two  factors  for  us  to  con¬ 
sider:  (1)  the  society  and  (2)  the  store 
or  business.  The  society  must  come 
first.  The  educational  committee 
should  bind  the  members  together 
into  a  solid  organization,  catching  the 
vision  of  the  mission  of  Co-operation 
and  understanding  its  place  in  the  re¬ 


construction  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
enough  that  committees  on  education 
and  entertainment  be  appointed.  Many 
weak  societies  have  such  committees, 
sound  asleep.  They  should  be  in  ac¬ 
tion.  If  a  few  people  in  a  community 
make  themselves  experts  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Co-operation  it  is  astonishing 
to  see  what  they  can  do.  They  radiate 
the  idea.  Loyalty  follows  enthusiasm 
and  interest.  Meetings  with  discus¬ 
sions,  debates  and  entertainments  are 
the  thing.  The  committee  on  enter¬ 
tainment  and  recreation  should  have 
made  the  members  acquainted  and 
made  it  worth  their  while  to  know  one 
another.  Such  a  group  may  success¬ 
fully  run  a  store  or  other  enterprise. 
People  who  are  not  thus  united  in  the 
spirit  of  Co-operation  cannot  succeed. 

“We  are  doing  a  good  business  but 
the  members  are  not  interested,”  that 
is  what  we  hear  every  day.  It  is  a 
prevalent  danger  sign.  Too  many 
groups  of  people  are  running  stores, 
but  they  are  not  running  societies. 
The  store  should  be  but  an  incident  of 
the  society — Co-operation  is  the  main 
thing,  not  groceries.  A  group  of 
people  who  organize  to  run  a  store  for 
themselves,  and  who  have  no  vision 
beyond  that,  had  better  close  it  up : 
“Failure”  is  written  in  big  letters  over 
the  door.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
names  “Co-operative  Store”  and  “Co¬ 
operative  Company”  are  not  desirable. 
They  introduce  the  psychology  that 
the  business  is  all  there  is  to  it.  “So¬ 
ciety”  or  “Association”  is  better. 

And  then  having  gotten  a  group  of 
real  co-operators  together  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  they  engage  must  be 
made  to  succeed.  We  now  enter  an¬ 
other  field.  Business  must  be  carried 
on  in  a  businesslike  way.  The  compe¬ 
tition  is  keen.  The  store  must  com¬ 
pete  with  private  business.  It  is  not 
fair  to  expect  loyalty  to  put  up  with 
too  much.  A  co-operative  store  should 
serve  the  practical  needs  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  even  better  than  the  private 
store.  Sentiment  will  not  run  a  store. 
When  we  come  to  the  business  we 
must  get  right  down  to  rock  bottom. 
Service  should  be  the  watchword.  It 
should  be  to  the  unquestionable  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  member  to  buy  at  his  co- 
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operative  store.  That  is  the  way  to 
help  keep  him  loyal.  The  store  must 
be  run  right. 

The  day  of  co-operative  propaganda 
in  the  United  States  has  passed. 
Enough  interest  and  enthusiasm  to 
carry  on  the  Movement  has  been 
created.  What  is  now  needed  is  to 
guarantee  the  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prises  that  are  started.  Not  lectures 
and  dissertations  outside  of  the  Move¬ 
ment,  proclaiming  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  Co-operation,  but  practi¬ 
cal  grappling  with  the  every-day  prob¬ 
lems  is  what  is  most  needed  now. 

The  organizer  who  goes  out  and 
holds  up  to  people  rash  promise  of  big 
dividends — or  any  dividends  at  all — as 
the  inducement  to  people  to  come  in 
the  society  is  inflicting  grievous  harm 
upon  the  Movement.  The  truth  about 
Co-operation  is  its  highest  recommen¬ 
dation. 

The  best  propaganda  for  Co-opera¬ 
tion  is  a  successful  society. 

The  quiet  and  simple  existence  of 
substantial  societies,  moving  on,  meet¬ 
ing  their  problems  and  solving  them, 
growing  and  expanding  steadily,  de¬ 
veloping  reserve  capital,  creating 
loyal  membership — this  is  the  propa¬ 
ganda  we  need  today. 

Accounting  and  control  should  be 
perfect.  The  control  committee  should 
follow  the  manager  so  closely  that  any 
member  of  that  committee  could  step 
in  and  take  his  place  at  a  moment’s 
notice. 

One  of  the  best  societies  in  this 
country  has  now  begun  losing  mem¬ 
bers.  Something  has  happened.  But 
before  it  began  to  lose  members,  it 
ceased  for  a  time  to  grow.  That  was 
the  critical  time.  Every  society  should 
be  growing,  and  if  it  is  not  it  should 
know  the  reason  why, 

Our  Movement  needs  experts  in  the 
field  to  visit  societies  and  show  them 
how  to  do  things.  The  thousands  of 
practical  details  and  the  little  things 
that  must  be  learned  by  experience 
need  to  be  made  available.  In  the 
meantime  much  of  this  information  can 
be  carried  by  the  written  and  printed 
word.  No  society  should  go  bungling 
along  in  the  field  of  experiment  and 


chance.  The  capital  may  be  lost.  The 
money  of  working  people  has  cost 
them  too  much  to  be  risked. 

The  methods  of  Rochdale  Co-opera¬ 
tion  have  all  been  worked  out  and 
standardized.  This  is  precious  infor¬ 
mation.  It  is  available  for  all  who 
want  it.  Success  is  in  sight  when  it 
is  followed  in  letter  and  spirit.  Why 
fail? 

LABOR  SCORNED  OR  LABOR 
TRIUMPHANT 

Had  it  not  been  for  trade  unionism 
the  workers  today  would  be  laboring 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  women  and 
children  would  be  found  in  industry 
in  greater  numbers  than  now,  the 
workers  would  be  receiving  wages  just 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  animal  exist¬ 
ence,  and  the  wealth  of  the  parasite 
class  would  have  accumulated  to  an 
amount  to  stagger  imagination.  On 
the  one  hand  would  exist  a  great  class 
of  workers,  denied  schooling  and  the 
common  decencies  of  life;  and  on  the 
other  a  great  class  of  the  owners  of 
property,  greater,  and  more  wealthy 
than  the  present  owning  class,  and 
supporting  enormous  arrays  of  police 
and  soldiers  “to  maintain  order.” 

We  have  to  thank  unionism  for 
saving  humanity  from  abject  slavery. 
The  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
those  pioneers  who  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century  advocated  organ¬ 
ization  among  workmen.  At  that  time 
to  organize  a  union  or  to  discuss  strik¬ 
ing  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land,  just  as  to  organize  to  secure 
democracy  in  industry  is  now  for¬ 
bidden  by  law  in  the  United  States. 
The  brave,  the  strong,  the  men  with 
vision  who  loved  their  fellow  men, 
broke  the  laws  of  their  country  and  ad¬ 
vocated  unionism  and  sometimes  they 
were  bold  enough  to  go  out  on  strike. 
They  went  to  prison.  They  were  de¬ 
ported  to  the  penal  colonies.  They 
died  like  dogs  in  the  filthy  vessels  that 
bore  them  over  seas. 

England  persecuted  and  deported 
the  best  men  in  the  kingdom.  This 
“criminal  class”,  that  was  sent  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  get 
them  out  of  the  way  because  they 
were  “dangerous  agitators”,  soon  built 
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up  a  civilization  in  those  distant  is¬ 
lands  which  astonished  the  world. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  done 
some  of  the  most  significant  things  in 
government  the  world  has  seen.  The 
spirit  of  the  criminal  trade  unionists 
who  were  deported  from  England  as 
undesirables  still  survives  to  give  a 
tone  of  progress  in  those  remote  lands. 

Men  had  to  do  their  own  thinking  in 
the  days  before  the  period  of  the  cheap 
daily  press.  Now  the  workers  in  the 
United  States  read  newspapers.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  papers  read  by 
the  workers  are  controlled,  owned  and 
edited  by  interests  which  are  opposed 
to  the  best  good  of  the  masses  of  labor. 
To-day  the  minds  of  the  working  peo¬ 
ple  are  being  poisoned  against  the 
brave,  strong,  and  visioned  workers 
who  love  their  fellow  men,  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  make  sacrifices  for  them  as  did 
those  pioneers  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
History  is  a  series  of  repetitions.  The 
hero  of  tomorrow  is  the  one  who  was 
stoned  today. 

One  thing  labor  must  realize:  The 
forces  which  desire  profits  out  of  the 
toil  of  the  workers  are  the  forces  which 
control  the  means  of  expression  and 
publicity. 

Trade  unionism  gave  labor  its  first 
lesson  in  the  approaches  to  demo¬ 
cracy  in  industry.  But  autocracy  in  in¬ 
dustry  still  exists,  and  succeeds  in  mak¬ 
ing  labor  believe  that  democracy  in  in¬ 
dustry  is  wrong.  And  we  now  actually 
witness  the  spectacle  of  labor  men  and 
labor  organizations  compromising  with 
the  enemies  of  Labor  to  check  the  on¬ 
ward  movement  towards  industrial  de¬ 
mocracy,  which  has  now  gained  such 
significant  force. 

Never  was  there  a  time  since  union¬ 
ism  began  when  the  solidarity  of  labor 
was  more  necessary  than  now.  Never 
was  it  more  important  for  Labor  to  be 
on  its  guard  lest  it  be  beguiled  into 
trusting  its  enemies  and  neglecting  its 
friends.  Co-operation  needs  the  aid  of 
Labor  with  all  its  strength ;  Labor 
needs  Co-operation  still  more  urg¬ 
ently;  but  Labor  loses  its  strength 
when  it  ignores  the  fundamental  fact 
that  the  worker  and  not  the  capitalist 
should  rule  the  world. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  PRIN¬ 
CIPLE  IN  BUSINESS 

The  indignant  public  is  growing 
hot  on  the  trail  of  the  injustices  which 
give  rise  to  the  high  cost  of  living. 
The  Department  of  Justice  is  one  of 
the  red  herrings  which  is  drawn  across 
the  trail  to  throw  the  people  off  of  the 
scent.  It  prosecutes  the  profiteers  (in 
the  newspapers)  terribly.  But  much 
of  its  real  prosecuting  genius  is  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  persecution  of  those 
who  offer  solutions  for  the  problem 
of  the  high  cost  of  living.  It  has 
caused  the  Beef  Trust  to  dissolve — to 
the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  the  Trust. 
The  heads  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  have  no  intention  to  do  one  effec¬ 
tive  act  that  will  lower  the  cost  of 
living;  on  the  contrary,  their  activities 
seem  to  be  aimed  at  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  profiteers. 

We  co-operators,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
do  not  think  so  badly  of  the  trusts  as 
the  Government  pretends  to.  The 
whole  trust  game  is  a  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  co-operative  principle. 
Economic  competition  in  business  is 
being  eliminated  by  the  trusts.  They 
use  co-operation.  But  they  believe  in 
co-operation  for  themselves — co-oper¬ 
ation  limited.  The  trust  magnates  are 
converts  from  the  old  competitive  bus¬ 
iness  methods.  The  trust  is  the  most 
natural  and  logical  step  in  economic 
evolution.  Did  business  not  make  use 
of  the  co-operative  principle  we  should 
have  to  hold  a  poor  opinion  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  business  world,  which 
is  a  pretty  fair  average  of  humanity. 
It  is  a  hopeful  sign.  The  people  are  in¬ 
telligent  even  though  circumstances 
have  thrown  them  into  an  unsocial 
game. 

There  is  an  old  saying  among  con¬ 
tentious  people :  “Beware  of  your  ene¬ 
mies  when  they  learn  your  game.” 
Well,  we  are  not  contentious  people. 
We  hope  that  all  those  who  are  de¬ 
luded  with  their  practices  of  false  co¬ 
operation  may  learn  of  real  Co-opera¬ 
tion.  Then  we  shall  have  trusts  of 
trusting  and  trustworthy  people  who 
will  conspire  not  against  the  consum¬ 
ers  but  for  the  consumers  who  are 
everybody.  J.  P.  W. 
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CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES 


THE  FARMERS’  UNION  OF 
KANSAS 

By  L.  E.  DeVoss, 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 

The  Farmers’  Educational  and  Co¬ 
operative  Union  of  America  has  done 
some  really  constructive  work  in  the 
spreading  and  development  of  Co¬ 
operation  in  the  United  States. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  were  some 
twenty  co-operative  stores  organized 
in  Kansas.  These  stores  were  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  old  Farmers’  Alliance 
movement  which  spread  so  rapidly 
through  our  State  and  which  finally 
dissolved  entirely.  But  some  of  the 
personnel  of  the  old  Alliance  move¬ 
ment  appeared  in  the  organization  of 
the  Farmers’  Union  at  that  time.  Of 
the  thirty  odd  co-operative  stores  in 
Kansas  organized  under  the  Farmers’ 
Alliance  movement  but  two  remain. 
These  two  are  very  successful  from  a 
business  standpoint,  and  the  history 
of  some  of  the  investments  made  in 
the  McPherson  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tion,  McPherson,  Kansas,  would  prove 
to  be  very  interesting  reading  to  co- 
operators. 

The  Farmers’  Union,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  organizing  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  co-op¬ 
erative  organizations  in  Kansas.  There 
are  three  hundred  elevators  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  stores  in  which 
Farmers’  Union  members  only  hold 
stock.  As  these  co-operative  enter¬ 
prises  developed,  a  counter-movement 
within  the  Farmers’  Union  started  the 
Jobbing  Association  which  did  a  retail 
mail  order  business  with  members  of 
the  Union  throughout  the  State  which 
was  not  successful  as  a  retail  mail  or¬ 
der  house. 

At  present,  the  Farmers’  Union  Job¬ 
bing  Association,  located  at  206  Wyan¬ 
dotte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
is  a  co-operative  wholesale  enterprise, 
serving  all  co-operative  enterprises 
within  reasonable  trading  distance  of 
Kansas  City. 

The  change  of  policy  from  a  retail 
mail  order  to  a  wholesale  enterprise  on 


April  1st,  1919,  included  the  follow¬ 
ing  aims:  First,  to  market  the  farmers’ 
products;  and,  second,  to  provide  for 
consumers’  co-operative  stores,  every¬ 
thing  which  they  handle  on  a  whole¬ 
sale  basis.  On  this  basis,  the  Jobbing 
Association  was  able  to  work  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  co-operative  stores  of 
the  state,  as  their  interests  did  not 
conflict. 

During  the  year  1919,  the  Jobbing 
Association  had  a  turnover  of  ap¬ 
proximately  three  and  one-half  million 
dollars,  including  all  grain  consign¬ 
ment  business  and  machinery  which  is 
handled  on  a  commission  basis,  against 
one  million  dollars  for  the  year  1918. 
The  netprofit  for  the  year  1919  was 
approximately  .$30,000,  $13,000  of 

which  will  be  returned  to  co-operative 
stores  and  elevators  which  hold  stock 
in  the  Jobbing  Association,  $7,000  ap¬ 
pears  as  profits  retained  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  $10,000  represents  the 
amount  of  commission  receivable, 
which  will  be  paid  into  the  Jobbing 
Association  sometime  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  This  profit  covered  sales  on 
the  following  articles  handled  by  the 
Jobbing  Association :  machinery, 

grain,  hay,  coal,  groceries,  general 
merchandise,  salt,  feeds,  flour,  fer¬ 
tilizer,  nails,  wagons,  wire,  hardware, 
grease  and  harness. 

The  same  difficulties  were  found  in 
our  enterprise  as  reported  from  all 
other  co-operative  wholesale  institu¬ 
tions  in  their  infancy.  It  is  difficult  to 
persuade  the  managers  of  the  stores 
throughout  the  State  to  do  business 
with  the:  Jobbing  Association,  even 
along  lines  where  the  Jobbing  Associa¬ 
tion  is  able  to  meet  ail  competition.  It 
is  also  very  difficult  to  raise  enough 
money  to  carry  on  a  successful  whole¬ 
sale  enterprise.  The  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  above  mentioned  has  been  done 
on  a  capital  stock  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars  and  very  little  borrowing 
power,  also  with  a  slight  deficit  from 
previous  operations  cutting  down  the 
working  capital. 

The  Jobbing  Association  is  entering 
into  the  new  year  with  good  prospects. 
The  local  co-operative  stores  have 
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promised  more  loyal  support  and  the 
State  Organization  is  putting  on  a 
campaign  to  sell  stock  and  provide  a 
capital  of  $400,000  for  the  operations 
of  the  Jobbing  Association  during  the 
year  1920. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  Kansas  to 
have  a  co-operative  law  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  voting  of  stockholders  on  the 
basis  of  personnel  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  amount  of  stock  held.  This  co-op¬ 
erative  law  gives  us  the  privilege  of 
making  a  refund  on  the  basis  of  amount 
of  business  done  after  a  small  percent¬ 
age  has  been  paid  on  capital  stock.  All 
of  the  institutions  referred  to  as  co-op¬ 
erative  enterprises  in  Kansas  have 
these  very  essential  elements  in  their 
constitution  and  by-laws.  The  elevator 
proceeds  are  divided  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  amount  of  purchases  by 
the  individual  after  a  small  percentage 
of  dividend  has  been  paid  on  the  stock 
to  each  stockholder.  The  percentage 
of  dividend  usually  amounts  to  six  or 
eight  per  cent  in  our  organization. 

The  other  Rochdale  principles  are 
also  kept  in  mind,  and  we  are  using 
them  at  least  to  some  extent  in  every 
co-operative  enterprise  in  Kansas.  We 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
all  consumers  can  unite  on  a  common 
ground  and  meet  the  producer  on  a 
basis  which  will  permit  both  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  consumer  to  realize  a 
fair  margin  of  profit  or  saving,  as  the 
case  may  be,  from  his  products  or  con¬ 
sumption. 

At  our  recent  convention  in  Hut¬ 
chinson,  a  committee  of  five  members 
was  appointed  to  consult  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  other  co-operative 
stores  and  elevators  in  Kansas  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  reach  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
co-operation  with  all  enterprises  in 
Kansas  or  Missouri,  which  are  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  co-operative  laws. 

The  Farmers’  Union  realizes  that 
accountancy  is  one  of  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  which  co-operative  business  has 
to  face,  and,  therefore,  started  an 
Auditing  Association  in  which  nearly 
all  of  the  Farmers’  Union  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Associations  own  a  membership. 
There  are  four  auditors  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  make  regular  trips  over 


the  State  of  Kansas  at  a  fixed  price, 
which  means  much  cheaper  auditing 
for  our  associations  and  more  efficient 
auditing  as  these  men  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  co-operative  bookkeeping 
and  the  problems  of  the  co-operative 
association  and  are  able  to  give  con¬ 
siderable  aid  in  solving  problems  along 
this  line. 

We  have  the  entire  state  organized 
on  the  quarterly  plan  now,  i.  e.,  an 
audit  once  in  three  months  which 
really  gives  better  satisfaction  and  is  a 
greater  safeguard  against  defaulting 
than  the  semi-annual  or  yearly  audit. 
It  also  proves  to  be  of  very  little  more 
expense  than  the  longer  interval,  as 
the  books  are  kept  in  such  good  condi¬ 
tion  that  it  is  possible  for  the  auditor 
to  work  much  faster  than  under  the 
other  plan. 

The  Farmers’  Union  has  organized 
a  Farmers’  Union  Livestock  Commis¬ 
sion  Company  in  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  which,  during  its  fourteen 
months  of  existence,  has  handled  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,300,000  of  stock,  or 
2,670  cars.  This  is  quite  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  first  fourteen  months  of 
operation.  This  company  has  grown 
so  remarkably  that  it  is  ’now  rated  near 
the  top  in  volume,  of  ninety  commis¬ 
sion  firms  in  the  Kansas  City  stock- 
yards.  There  will  be  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  refund  to  the  shippers  this  year 
considering  the  rapid  growth  made. 
Shipments  have  come  to  the  Kansas 
City  branch  from  the  States  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Woodman,  manager,  is  making  an 
enviable  reputation  in  good  sales  and 
prompt  and  courteous  treatment  to 
customers.  The  organization  is  strictly 
co-operative,  organized  under  the  Kan¬ 
sas  law. 

The  Farmers’  Union  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  has  both  a  fire  and  hail  branch. 
The  Fire  Insurance  Company  had  in 
January,  1919,  about  three  million 
dollars  in  policies  and  on  January  1st, 
1920,  $9,900,000.  This  insurance  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  at  from  sixty-five  to  sev¬ 
enty  per  cent  of  the  original  paid-in 
premium.  The  hail  company  had 
$500,000  in  risks  on  January  1st,  1919, 
and  on  January  1st,  1920,  $3,300,000. 
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It  has  paid  $67,000  loss,  which  covers 
the  full  amount  of  damage,  and  has 
placed  $22,000  in  the  reserve  fund  and 
will  refund  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$63,000  on  policies  paid  in,  which  will 
leave  the  total  cost  at  about  thirty-five 
per  cent  on  premiums  paid. 


STARTING  RIGHT  AT  SAYRE 

By  Mabel  Watson  Cheel 

What  an  incentive  to  effort  is  suc¬ 
cess !  The  story  of  how  the  Valley 
Co-operative  Society  at  Sayre,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  has  succeeded  with  little  out¬ 
side  help  in  organizing  and  opening 
their  splendid  store  is  one  which  is  in¬ 
spiring  and  of  value  to  other  new 
groups.  What  has  been  done  here  can 
be  repeated  elsewhere.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  success  of  a  Co-operative 
is  two-fold:  first  to  the  local  member¬ 
ship,  and  second  to  the  Movement  at 
large.  Every  effort  and  every  bit  of 
extra  energy  put  forth  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  co-operators  at  Sayre  made 
success  possible. 

When  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad 
men,  who  make  up  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Sayre,  started  a 
year  ago  to  agitate  for  a  co-operative 
store,  their  first  idea  was  merely  to  re¬ 
duce  the  high  cost  of  living.  The 
splendid  articles  in  every  issue  of  their 
railroad  magazine  gradually  taught 
them  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Movement  and  its  possibili¬ 
ties,  and  gave  the  leaders  courage  to 
carry  on  their  organization  work  when 
difficulties  arose.  At  first  the  idea  was 
talked  about  at  the  shops  and  lodge 
meetings,  and  money  for  shares  began 
to  come  in  to  the  temporary  commit¬ 
tee.  When  about  a  hundred  members 
had  joined,  without  getting  any  ad¬ 
vice,  a  committee  drew  up  a  set  of  by¬ 
laws  which  they  had  printed  at  con¬ 
siderable  cost.  Presently  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  mistake  had  been  made 
and  that  the  by-laws  did  not  conform 
to  the  state  laws  of  Pennsylvania. 
Heated  discussions  occurred,  many 
were  discouraged,  and  activity  almost 
stopped.  The  Co-operative  League 
of  America  was  hurriedly  called  upon 
for  advice,  and  an  adviser  was  sent  to 
Sayre  who  suggested  the  proper 


changes  in  the  by-laws,  and  settled 
other  perplexing  questions. 

The  next  difficulty  was  the  active 
hostility  of  the  private  storekeepers, 
who  laughingly  declared  that  the  co- 
oparative  store  would  either  never 
open  or  if  it  did  it  would  fail  in  a 
month.  These  same  men  later  used 
their  influence  to'  prevent  the  co-op¬ 
erators  from  securing  a  suitable  build¬ 
ing  for  their  store,  and  even  the  hall 
in  which  they  had  held  their  lodge 
meetings  for  ten  years  was  suddenly 
refused  them  for  future  meetings. 
Some  of  the  would-be  co-operators 
were  also  frightened  when  they  were 
told  that  a  co-operative  store  never 
gives  credit,  and  that  they  need  not  re¬ 
turn  to  their  former  tradesmen  for 
credit  “when  the  co-op.  failed.”  This 
sort  of  general  talk  about  town  made 
it  difficult  for  the  Movement  to  prog¬ 
ress,  but  the  committee  secured  litera¬ 
ture  from  the  League  on  “The  Cost 
and  Crime  of  Credit,”  “Do  You  Know 
Why  You  Should  Be  a  Co-operator,” 
etc.,  distributed  it  widely,  held  regu¬ 
lar  meetings,  and  when  I  visited 
Sayre  last  September  and  spoke  to  five 
hundred  eager  members,  it  was  a  real 
joy  to  meet  a  group  of  earnest,  intelli¬ 
gent  men  and  women  who  were  proud 
of  their  accomplishments  and  with 
fine  enthusiasm  were  going  ahead  with 
their  plans. 

Committees  were  formed  to>  find  the 
right  manager,  to  look  up  prices  for 
equipment,  to  carry  on  a  systematic 
campaign  of  education  through  meet¬ 
ings  and  literature,  to^  increase  the 
membership,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the 
old-time  merchants,  growing  fright¬ 
ened  at  the  progress  of  Co-operation 
in  their  midst,  offered  to  sell  out 
their  stock,  but  with  rare  wisdom 
these  men  and  women  declined  to  take 
over  a  stock  of  poor  and  unsaleable 
goods.  They  decided  to  have  a  clean, 
up-to-date  store  with  the  best  goods 
obtainable  on  the  shelves.  Soon, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows  who  had  joined  the  co-operative 
society,  a  fine  store  in  the  Odd  Fel¬ 
lows  building  was  leased  at  $60  per 
month,  with  the  privilege  of  using  the 
hall  up-stairs  once  a  month  for  mem¬ 
bers’  meetings.  An  experienced  man- 
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ager  was  finally  secured,  one  who  also 
understood  and  believed  in  the  Co¬ 
operative  principles,  and  on  November 
first  the  People’s  Co-operative  Store 
was  finally  opened,  with  a  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  $9000  and  over  600  members. 

Three  months  passed  and  I  was 
again  invited  to  share  in  the  celebra¬ 
tions  at  the  first  quarterly  meeting.  I 
found  the  store  to  be  a  busy,  attractive 
center  near  the  main  street.  A  new 
enterprise  is  always  conspicuous,  and 
if  a  co-operative  is  not  started  in  an 
attractive  unusual  way,  one  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  success  is  missed.  The 
big,  genial  manager  and  the  men  and 
women  clerks  all  showed  in  every  ac¬ 
tion  their  interest  and  determination 
to  make  the  store  the  best  in  town. 
The  arrangement  of  goods,  with  the 
articles  most  called  for  directly  be¬ 
hind  the  main  counter,  the  scales  near 
the  butter,  cheese  and  other  bulk 
goods,  the  fancy  groceries,  candy, 
cigars,  etc.,  near  the  entrance,  a  neat 
uncrowded  window  display,  showed 
the  efficiency  of  the  manager  and  com¬ 
mittee.  The  new  automobile  with  its 
conspicuous  sign  “People’s  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Store”  was  crowded  with  neatly 
packed  orders  ready  to  be  delivered, 
while  dozens  of  happy  women  and 
children  were  going  in  and  out  of  the 
store  constantly  with  their  packages 
and  baskets.  Those  I  talked  with  had 
only  words  of  praise  for  the  goods  and 
service,  and  the  pride  with  which  they 
showed  me  various  interesting  points 
in  their  store  was  a  revelation.  Several 
pointed  to  a  big  three-story  dry-goods 
store  opposite,  saying,  “We  won’t  be 
satisfied  until  we  get  that.”  I  found  a 
waiting  list  of  over  a  hundred  who 
could  not  become  members  until  a  new 
certificate  of  added  capitalization 
could  be  obtained  according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  laws. 

The  president,  Mr.  William  Van 
Gorter,  is  a  substantial,  clear-headed 
engineer  who  has  the  confidence  cn 
all.  He  gives  up  many  of  his  evenings 
for  the  co-operative  board  meetings, 
and  is  proving  his  devotion  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  ways.  Mr.  William  Conine,  the 
devoted  secretary,  is  always  on  the 
job,  keeping  track  of  every  item,  care¬ 
fully  making  his  records,  and  sacri¬ 


ficing  many  a  day’s  pay  when  there  is 
a  special  need  at  the  store.  The  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  educational  committee  was 
easily  discovered.  A  bulletin  board 
near  the  door  contained  important 
notices  and  news  items.  A  sample  of 
the  co-operative  magazine,  Co-opera¬ 
tion,  was  in  evidence,  and  members 
are  being  urged  to  subscribe  for  it. 
Educational  literature  on  Co-opera¬ 
tion  is  regularly  distributed.,  Meetings 
are  planned  each  month,  and  a  wo¬ 
man’s  committee  has  been  suggested 
to  visit  members  who  do  not  get  to  the 
store  often.  One  entertainment  has 
been  given  by  the  children,  and  a  mov¬ 
ing  picture  show  using  the  League’s 
Co-operative  reel  has  just  been  held 
by  the  Society. 

Everybody  is  interested  to  help, 
and  here  we  have  an  example  of  work¬ 
ing  people  learning  to  work  and  play 
together,  and  to  administer  their  own 
affairs.  Co-operation  disproves  the 
old,  old  fallacy  that  a  special  or  privi¬ 
leged  class  is  needed  to  give  direction 
to  the  energies  of  the  workers.  W e 
have  all  seen  how  this  privileged  class 
has  given  “direction”  to  the  flow  of 
profits  into  their  own  channels  and 
built  up  a  leisure  class  that  has  be¬ 
come  a  menace  to  the  land.  But  at 
last  the  workers  are  awake.  They  now 
know  they  can  do  their  own  directing. 

Though  a  blizzard  was  in  progress 
the  night  of  the  first  members’  meet¬ 
ing  on  January  sixteenth,  the  hall  was 
well  filled,  and  all  were  overjoyed  to 
hear  the  results  of  the  first  quarter 
which  showed  a  business  done  of  $13,- 
599,  with  a  net  saving  of  $1,129.  Care¬ 
ful  bookkeeping  and  auditing  from  the 
Very  beginning  of  organization  was 
one  of  the  important  features  I  dis¬ 
covered.  Many  a  society  has  fadled 
because  this  has  been  overlooked.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  all  agreed  to  leave  their  first 
dividends  to  apply  on  new  shares  to¬ 
ward  starting  a  butcher  shop  next 
door,  and  to  enlarge  the  line  of  cloth¬ 
ing  now  carried.  This  program  of 
developing  one  department  after  the 
other,  while  carrying  on  a  campaign 
of  co-operative  education,  means  keep¬ 
ing  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
old  members  and  adding  new  ones.  It 
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should  result  eventually  in  establish¬ 
ing  at  Sayre  a  co-operative  center 
which  will  be  a  source  of  strength  and 
inspiration  to  many. 

US  FARMERS 

ON  SAUSAGEALISM 

By  Peter  James 

I  dunno — this  here  feller  by  the 
name  o’  Cohen  that’s  come  up  here  an’ 
took  Abner  Crawn’s  place  is  the  all 
firedest  hustler  ever  I  seed.  I  swan  if 
he  ain’t  workin’  day  and  night.  And 
now,  by  heck,  in  his  odd  time  he’s 
goin’  around  gettin’  up  some  sorter 
Agricultural  Grange  or  suthin’ — I 
dunno.  He  comes  over  to  see  me  las’ 
night  ’bout  milkin’  time,  and  says  ’at 
the  farmers  ain’t  gettin’  a  square  deal. 
I  must  say  ’at  I  didn’t  jus’  fancy  his 
alludin’  to  the  busted  winders  in  my 
barn  when  he  was  talkin’  about  “glass 
consciousness.”  An’  just  what  sort  o’ 
varmints  “proleterrierrats”  is,  I  swan, 
I  couldn’t  gather  from  his  argufyin’. 

I  dunno — I  didn’t  jus’  git  what  he 
was  drivin’  at  furder’n  ’at  prices  is 
high  cornin’  an’  low  goin’,  an’  sumpin 
’bout  capitalists,  an’  middle  men.  First 
off  I  thot  he  was  talkin’  ’bout  some 
“low  gal” ;  but  come  to  find  out,  what 
he  wanted  was  fur  me  to  jine  in  with 
the  rest  of  ’em  round  here  an’  git  up  a 
“local,”  as  he  calls  it.  It’s  got  some¬ 
thin’  to  do  with  hogs — I  dunno.  He 
got  putty  much  het  up  talkin’  ’bout 
sausages.  He  said  he  was  a  sausage- 
alist — whatever  that  is.  If  it’s  some 
kind  of  a  society  so  as  we  can  hev 
plenty  of  sausages  fur  breakfast  I’m 
fur  it — ’specially  on  these  here  cold 
mornin’s.  He  hez  the  idee  that  this' 
here  sausagealism,  as  he  calls  it,  is 
’bout  what  everybody  needs.  An’  I  cal¬ 
culate,  by  gum,  ’at  maybe  he  ain’t  fur 
wrong.  But  I’ve  got  my  doubts  too. 

Cohen’s  idee  seems  to  be  ’at  the 
workin’  people  ought  to  run  the  gover- 
ment.  I  dunno  ’bout  that.  I  reckon 
the  workin’  people  hev  got  their  hands 
putty  full  runnin’  themselves.  ’Bout 
onest  a  year  when  election  time  comes 
round,  an’  then  when  the  tax  collector 
comes  round,  is  ’bout  all  the  people 
has  to  do  with  the  gover’ment.  But 
makin’  both  ends  meet  is  an  everyday 


job.  An’  try  in’  to  get  the  things  you 
want — an’,  by  hickory,  the  things  you 
ought  to  hev,  too,  fur  the  wimmin 
folks  an’  the  kids  an’  yourself — ’at’s 
’bout  the  biggest  job  a  feller’s  got.  I’m 
fur  anything  ’at’U  git  right  down  to 
business  amongst  me  an’  my  family, 
right  here.  Ez  fur  ez  I  can  see,  the 
gover’ment’s  a  good  ways  off ;  but  the 
grocery  store  is  just  a  piece  down  the 
road,  an’  a  feller’s  stummick  is  just  a 
little  ways  under  his  skin. 


A  LIGHTER  VEIN. 

The  next  time  you  meet  W.  Taft  try  this 
on  him:  Say,  “Say,  Mr.  Taft,  if  a  working¬ 
man’s  family  lives  in  one  room,  and  sub¬ 
lets  each  corner  of  the  room  to  another 
family,  has  he  any  right  to  kick  if  one  of 
the  corner  families  starts  to  take  in  board¬ 
ers?”  Just  see  Will  get  fussed  trying  to 
answer  it! 

* 

The  conductor  on  a  Santa  Fe  train  sent 
a  brakeman  back  to  put  off  the  tramp  who 
was  stealing  a  ride  in  a  box  car.  When  the 
brakeman  confronted  the  tramp,  he  found 
himself  looking  into  the  barrel  of  a  big 
revolver.  He  went  back  and  reported  to 
the  conductor  that  he  had  found  the  tramp 
was  an  old  school  friend,  and  he  did  not 
have  the  heart  to  put  him  off.  The  con¬ 
ductor  said  that  he  would  put  him  off,  and 
proceeded  on  his  errand.  Presently  the 
conductor  came  back.  “Well,  did  you  put 
him  off?”  said  the  brakeman.  “No,”  said 
the  conductor,  “I  found  that  he  was  an  old 
school  friend  of  mine,  too.”  We  see  by  the 
papers  that  the  Bolsheviks  are  recognized  by 
the  Allies  as  their  old  college  chum. 

* 

A  salesman  in  a  drug  store  sold  a  bald- 
headed  man  a  bottle  of  hair  restorer.  His 
salesmanship  was  so  good  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  stopped  at  another  counter  and 
bought  a  brush  and  comb,  because  he  was 
sure,  he  figured  from  what  the  salesman 
had  told  him,  that  he  would  need  them  in 
a  few  days. 

* 

An  anxious  inquirer  has  asked:  “Should 
cooperation  be  written  with  two  little  dots 
over  the  second  o?”  Yes,  dear,  anxious 
inquirer,  any  way  but  as  though  it  had  to 
do  with  barrel-making.  The  cooper  just 
makes  barrels,  but  his  art  is  not  called 
cooperation.  Our  mission  has  not  to  do 
with  barrels;  that  is  largely  a  jbhndee 
function.  We  put  the  pep  in  the  economic 
struggle.  Just  spell  it,  anxious  one,  like 
soda-water,  with  the  two  syllables  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  siphon. 

* 

“If  you  do  not  buy  soap  you  must  buy 
perfume.”  This  is  another  example  of  the 
insolence  of  business. 
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FOR  THE  COMMON  GOOD 


PROGRAMS  FOR  MEMBERS’ 
MEETINGS 

From  time  to  time  the  Co-operative  League 
•f  America  will  publish  Programs  for  Mem¬ 
bers’  Meetings.  These  are  suggestive.  Enough 
material  will  be  found  in  each  for  a  good 
meeting.  It  should  be  made  worth  while  for 
members  to  attend.  Make  the  meetings  attrac¬ 
tive  and  the  members  will  come. 

PROGRAM  NO.  1 

1.  Half  hour  entertainment  by  chil¬ 
dren — 

Music,  songs,  dancing,  tableaux. 

2.  President’s  address  (five  minutes). 

Welcome  of  new  members. 
Short  reports  of  society’s  prog- 
gress  or  failings. 

3.  Secretary’s  report  (five  minutes). 

Announcement  of  society’s  in¬ 
come  from  business  and  capi¬ 
tal  from  new  members. 
Report  of  immediate  plans. 

4.  Educational  and  Recreational  Com¬ 
mittee’s  report  (five  minutes). 

What  has  been  done  and  what  is 
planned. 

5.  Membership  Committee’s  report 
(five  minutes). 

How  society  is  growing.  Plans 
to  keep  up  interest  and  secure 
new  members. 

6.  Control  Committee’s  report. 

What  they  find  from  checking 
up  the  business. 

7.  Two  fifteen-minute  papers  chosen 
from  the  following  topic  groups: 

(a)  The  Rochdale  Pioneers’  Meth¬ 
ods  and  Ideals. 

(a)  The  Value  of  Beginning  in  a 
Small  Way  vs.  Beginning  as  a 
Branch  of  a  Big  Organization. 

(b)  Co-operation  in  Switzerland, 
Where  One-half  of  Population 
Are  Co-operators. 

(b)  People’s  Homes  Built  and 
Rented  Without  Profit  as  in 
Switzerland. 

(c)  What  Other  Progressive  Socie¬ 
ties  Are  Doing. 

(c)  A  Co-operative  Coal  Yard  for 
Next  Winter. 


STORE  ACCOUNTING 

A  new  pamphlet  on  “Co-operative 
Store  Records  and  Accounts,”  by 
Ernest  C.  Cheel,  just  published  by  the 
Co-operative  League  of  America, 
should  be  adopted  by  all  societies  con¬ 
ducting  stores.  This  embraces  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  accounting  worked  out  by 
Henry  F.  Christensen  in  the  Work¬ 
ingmen’s  Consumers’  Society  of 
Queens  County,  New  York.  The 
League  has  secured  the  opinion  of 
successful  store  managers,  control 
committees,  and  expert  accountants 
upon  this  system,  and  the  unvarying- 
opinion  is  that  it  is  the  best  yet  de¬ 
vised. 

It  requires  about  thirty  minutes  daily 
of  the  manager’s  time  and  about  two 
hours  weekly  of  the  control  committee’s. 
A  perpetual  inventory  is  kept,  leakage 
is  discovered,  and  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  business  is  furnished  from  day  to 
day. 


INCOME  TAXES  AND  CO-OPER¬ 
ATIVE  SAVINGS 

The  Co-operative  League  of  Amer¬ 
ica  has  many  inquiries  concerning  in¬ 
come  tax.  The  following  information 
is  authentic: 

Profits  when  used  for  savings- 
returns  to  members  are  not  taxable. 
All  societies  should  keep  a  careful  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  amount  of  savings  returned 
each  quarter,  in  order  to  make  a  cor¬ 
rect  report.  Savings-returns  to  non¬ 
members  are  subject  to  income  tax. 
Slips  showing  amount  of  purchases  of 
non-members  should  not  be  destroyed, 
but  kept  on  file  at  least  a  year,  to  be 
used  in  case  of  dispute. 

Under  the  present  law  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  wise  for  societies  to  use  surplus 
savings  for  social  purposes  or  im¬ 
provements  and  expansion,  instead  of 
declaring  same  as  profits.  If  much  sur¬ 
plus  is  shown  to  be  in  the  reserve  fund 
or  is  used  for  social  purposes  on  the 
Belgian  plan,  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Collector  will  have  to  give  a  special 
decision  as  to  whether  it  is  taxable  or 
not  according  to  certain  exemption 
regulations. 
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CORPORATION  STORES 

Co-operative  stores  for  employees 
are  being  planned  by  large  corpora¬ 
tions  all  over  the  country.  They  are 
not  really  co-operative.  Among  the 
hundred  or  more  launched  during  the 
last  few  months  are : 

Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  American 
Cyanamid  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Landers,  Frarv  & 
Clarke  Co. 
ver  Co. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  American  Wool¬ 
en  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Ford  Automobile 
Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Grand  Rapids 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Tide  Water  Oil  Co. 
(Standard  Oil.) 

Endicott,  N.  Y.,  Endicott  Co. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  Buffalo 
Bolt  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Rosenberg  Bro¬ 
thers. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Savage  Arms  Co. 

Homestead,  Pa.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Westing- 
house  Co. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Southern  Ex¬ 
press  Co. 

Is  this  a  backfire  to  the  spreading 
enthusiasm  for  Rochdale  Co-oper¬ 
ation  among  the  Trade  Unionists?  Is 
it  merely  welfare  work?  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  this  so-called  Co-operation  is 
not  harmful  to  the  interests  of  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce? 

These  stores  are  taking  the  place  of 
the  old  and  discredited  “company 
store.”  The  hope  is  that  Labor  will 
organize  to  take  them  over  into  its 
own  hands  completely,  or  that  they 
will  perish  because  Labor  creates  its 
own  stores  and  transfers  its  patron¬ 
age  to  them. 


FABLES  IN  FACT 

Beware  of  the  Wolf  in  Sheep’s  Cloth¬ 
ing 

By  A.  D.  W.  (After  Aesop) 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
went  to  a  meeting  of  the  workers  in 
his  factory  one  day.  They  were 
starting  a  co-operative  society.  They 


wanted  to  control  and  use  in  their 
own  interest  the  wages  they  now 
earned  after  their  successful  strike. 

The  manufacturer  spoke  and  said: 
“I,  too,  believe  in  Co-operation.  I  will 
help  this  Movement.  I  will  put  up 
some  capital.  I  will  loan  you  the 
building.  I  will  save  you  all  running 
expenses.”  And  the  simple  ones  be¬ 
lieved  he  was  one  of  them  at  heart. 

But  some  of  the  wise  ones  said: 
“This  friend  is  trying  to  kill  the  very 
life  of  our  movement  from  within  our 
own  fold.” 

Still  the  simple  ones  insisted:  “Let 
us  take  what  he  offers.  Why  destroy 
him?” 

The  years  went  by.  The  workers 
saved  no  more.  They  had  not  learned 
how  to  do  things  for  themselves,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  no  share  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  store.  The  profiteer 
still  flourished  in  the  town.  The 
Board  of  Trade  was  not  worried. 

Then  they  all  agreed : 

“Labor  can  never  come  into  its  own 
by  the  aid  of  an  exploiter  of  Labor.” 


AN  ISOLATED  SOCIETY 

We  are  not  having  any  trouble  get¬ 
ting  goods.  The  wholesalers  have 
found  out  that  cash  is  better  than  90 
days.  Instead  of  hunting  them  up, 
they  are  running  after  us  from  all 
over  the  county,  giving  us  the  same 
discount  as  the  other  business  men. 

William  R.  Conine. 
Valley  Co-operative  Association, 

Sayre,  Pa. 


CO-OPERATION  AND  CHRISTI¬ 
ANITY 

Personally,  as  a  co-operator,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  Co-operation  taken  up 
and  advanced  by  any  class  of  people. 
I  feel  that  it  offers  an  especial  field 
for  true  Christians.  So-called  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  heretofore  overlooked  a 
tremendous  asset  in  its  neglect  of  the 
study  of  Rochdale  co-operative  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  promotion  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  is  the  great  and  practical  op¬ 
portunity  for  Christian  people. 

W.  M.  Woodbridge. 
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NEWS  AND 

THE  FARMER-LABOR  CO-OPER¬ 
ATIVE  CONGRESS 

The  Farmer-Labor  Co-operative 
Congress,  'held  at  Chicago,  February 
12,  13  and  14,  was  not  a  congress.  It 
was  not  a  representative  body  of  dele¬ 
gates  elected  either  by  farmers,  labor 
or  co-operatives.  But  'it  was  a  conven¬ 
tion  in  which  all  of  these  elements 
were  represented,  and  by  their  most 
forward-moving  and  constructive 
members. 

This  convention  accomplished  one 
significant  purpose.  It  brought  to¬ 
gether  farmers  and  labor  and  united 
them  by  something  stronger  than  a 
hyphen.  It  proved  to  them  that  they 
had  common  interests.  They  met  and 
united  upon  the  common  ground  of 
Co-operation. 

The  farmers  have  always  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  look  upon  organized  indus¬ 
trial  labor  as  a  different  species  from 
themselves,  and  latterly  some  of  them 
have  held  it  responsible  for  the  high 
cost  of  everything  they  had  to  buy. 
The  New  York  State  Grange,  perhaps 
the  most  backward  and  reactionary 
farm  organization  in  the  country,  has 
condemned  organized  labor  as  the 
cause  of  all  their  woes — holding  it 
quite  as  guilty  as  droughts,  hail  and 
bugs.  Labor  on  the  other  hand  has 
looked  upon  the  farmer  as  the  arch¬ 
profiteer,  dropping  a  few  little  seeds 
into  the  ground  and  taking  out  of  it 
large  crops  of  the  necessities  of  life 
which  the  workers  had  to  buy  at  fabu¬ 
lous  prices. 

Both  of  these  elements,  separately 
and  in  their  own  fields,  have  gone 
ahead  with  the  development  of  co-op¬ 
erative  organizations.  And  now  it 
has  been  Co-operation  that  brought 
them  together. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  organiza¬ 
tions  represented  were  of  the  more 
radical,  or  at  least  progressive  char¬ 
acter:  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods,  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  and, 
among  the  farmers,  the  Society  of 
Equity,  and  the  Farmers’  Educational 
and  Co-operative  Union.  Among 
the  co-operative  organizations  rep- 


COMMENTS 

resented  were  the  Co-operative 
League  of  America,  the  National 
Co-operative  Association,  the  Pacific 
Co-operative  League,  the  Co-oper¬ 
ative  Central  Exchange,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Co-operative  Society,  the 
Tri-State  Co-operative  Association 
and  many  others. 

An  uncoordinated  series  of  speeches, 
discussions  and  resolutions  were  pre¬ 
sented — some  by  experts  of  the  high¬ 
est  standing,  and  others  by  the  utterly 
unqualified.  Out  of  it  all  came  much 
valuable  education,  and  some  perma¬ 
nent  organization  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  convention.  The  movement 
to  establish  a  labor  bank  was  started. 
Behind  this  enterprise  are  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  with  forty  or  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  capital.  This  money  is  scat¬ 
tered  about  in  a  multitude  of  banks 
throughout  the  country.  The  labor- 
bank  movement  aims  to  collect  it  in 
one  great  banking  institution,  con¬ 
trolled  by  labor  and  used  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  labor.  This  is  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  thing  coming  out  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  But  the  labor  bank  would  have 
been  organized  just  the  same  had 
there  been  no  convention.  It  is  one  of 
the  inevitable  things.  Labor  in  Europe 
has  long  ago  seen  the  need  of  labor’s 
control  of  its  money,  and  has  organ¬ 
ized  its  banks.  It  could  be  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  when  American  labor 
would  do  the  same. 

A  resolution  was  passed  endorsing 
the  principle  of  a  central  national  co¬ 
operative  educational  organization 
which  should  be  independent  of  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises.  An  organized  ef¬ 
fort  to  kill  this  resolution  was  made. 
When  the  question  came  before  the 
convention,  the  plan  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  commercial  organization  to 
be  given  the  responsibility  of  the  co¬ 
operative  educational  work  of  the  na¬ 
tion  was  voted  down  overwhelminglv. 
No  act  of  this  convention  more  clearly 
demonstrated  the  good  sense  of  the 
delegates  and  their  understanding  of 
fundamentals  of  education. 

If  not  the  most  important  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  convention,  perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  to  co-operators, 
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was  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
on  co-operative  education.  These  pro¬ 
vide  for  (1)  general  education  of  the 
public;  (2)  education  of  the  member¬ 
ship  within  co-operative  societies ; 
and  (3)  the  training  of  technical  ex¬ 
perts  in  administration  and  manage¬ 
ment — all  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
administration  of  a  national  educa¬ 
tional  organization  not  engaged  in 
commercial  business. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  co-op¬ 
erators  throughout  the  whole  country 
are  availing  themselves  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Co-operative  League  of 
America,  and  heartily  endorsing  its 
work. 

A  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY  IN 
THE  MAKING 

The  need  for  federation  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  pooling  their  purchases  is 
bound  to  be  felt  by  all  truly  co-oper¬ 
ative  societies — when  they  are  ready 
for  it.  If  the  members  have  been  well 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  the 
movement,  they  will  realize  that  the 
benefits  from  local  joint-purchasing, 
through  one  store,  are  only  a  fore¬ 
taste  6f  what  may  be  realized  later,  by 
carrying  on  the  operation  of  those 
principles.  This  urge  toward  unity  of 
action  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
report  from  Richard  Henschke,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Utica  Co-operative  So¬ 
ciety,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. : 

“We  had  a  ‘get-together’  meeting 
with  Ilion,  Mohawk  and  New  York 
Mills,  all  located  nearby.  Oneonta 
will  take  part  in  the  next  meeting.” 

It  was  through  such  a  “get-to¬ 
gether”  meeting  that  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
was  developed. 


FINNISH  CO-OPERATORS  RE¬ 
PORT 

The  Co-operative  Central  Exchange, 
of  Superior,  Wis.,  which  is  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  Finnish  co-operative  societies 
in  that  region,  has  just  issued  its  an¬ 
nual  report  for  1919.  The  trade  during 
that  period  amounted  to  $313,663, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  237 
per  cent  over  the  trade  during  the  pre¬ 


vious  year.  This  large  proportional 
growth  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  year  the  number 
of  affiliated  local  societies  increased 
from  25  to  40. 

The  net  surplus  gain  of  the  federa¬ 
tion  on  the  above  trade  amounted  to 
$7,330,  representing  profits  which  the 
profiteers  did  not  get.  This  surplus 
has  been  added  to  the  paid-in  capital 
of  the  enterprise,  which  was  previous¬ 
ly  only  $6,940.  In  spite  of  this  small 
capitalization  the  federation  operates 
a  modern  bakery,  besides  its  regular 
grocery  department.  The  constituent 
members  of  the  Exchange  sent 
delegates  to  their  annual  meeting  on 
February  21,  at  Superior. 


TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA 

The  Bolshevist  Soviet  Republic  of 
Russia  has  accomplished  the  most  re¬ 
markable  victory  in  the  history  of 
warfare.  This  new  revolutionary  gov¬ 
ernment  has  defeated  the  combined 
great  militaristic  powers  of  the  world 
and  driven  their  armies  out  of  Russia. 
England,  France,  the  United  States, 
Italy  and  Japan  have  suffered  humil¬ 
iating  defeat  in  their  war  upon  the 
Russian  working  people.  They  sent  the 
most  and  the  best  troops  that  could  be 
induced  to  go.  Their  troops  mutinied, 
and  the  untold  billions  of  capital  ex¬ 
pended  on  anti-Russian  propaganda 
and  armament  melted  away  before  the 
armies  of  a  people  fighting  in  defense 
of  their  common  rights.  The  efforts 
of  the  great  capitalistic  powers  to 
crush  democracy  in  Russia  has  failed. 
The  workers  have  won. 

Now  comes  the  next  stage.  Trade 
will  be  permitted.  The  Russian  Co¬ 
operative  Union  has  been  granted  the 
privilege  of  exporting  and  importing 
to  and  from  the  defeated  Allied  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Russian  Co-operatives  will 
export  grain,  flax,  hides  and  dairy- 
products.  They  do  not  want  money  in 
payment  for  these  but  manufactured 
goods  in  exchange.  The  Russians 
want  especially  tools  and  machinery  of 
labor. 

In  view  of  the  utterly  unstable  qual¬ 
ity  of  all  European  money  the  co-op- 
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erators,  with  the  purpose  of  exchange 
without  money,  are  in  a  peculiarly 
strategic  position.  International  trade 
is  beginning  on  the  humane  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  basis.  All  of  this  is  going  on 
with  the  approval  and  accord  of  the 
Soviet  Government. 

The  friction  at  the  outset  between 
the  Bolshevik  regime  and  the  co-oper¬ 
atives  did  not  last  long.  At  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Economic  Soviets,  in 
August,  1918,  an  understanding  be¬ 
tween  them  was  reached.  It  was  at 
that  Congress  that  Lenin  said: 

“The  Soviets  have  the  important  duty  of 
combining  and  co-ordinating  the  activities  of 
the  co-operative  organizations  with  the  official 
authorities  charged  with  the  food  supply. 
They  must  bring  about  the  fusion  of  the 
economic  organizations  of  the  state  with  the 
co-operative  societies.” 

This  is  now  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  trade  with  the  outside  world  has 
begun.  “The  Soviet  Government,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Reutter  wireless,  “will  al¬ 
low  those  delegates  to  pass  safely  to 
and  from  Russia  whose  names  are 
published  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Russian  co-operative  societies  in 
Western  Europe.” 

Maxim  Litvinoff,  the  Bolshevist 
Peace  Negotiator  at  Copenhagen,  Den¬ 
mark,  has  been  named  goverment  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Russian  co-operative  socie¬ 
ties  through  which  the  Allied  nations 
intend  to  open  up  economic  intercourse 
with  Russia. 

These  are  all  significant  facts.  They 
show  the  onward  movement  of  the 
great  change,  and  the  part  which  Co¬ 
operation  is  playing  in  bringing  in  the 
new  era. 


CO-OPERATION  RECOGNIZED 

We  have  felt  that  our  American 
movement  was  so  small  that  capital¬ 
istic  business  takes  no  notice  of  it ;  and 
we  have  looked  forward  with  fond  ex¬ 
pectation  to  the  day  when  we  should 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  attack  from  the 
opposition.  The  following  from  the 
“Dress  and  Waist  News,”  January  23, 
gives  encouragement: 

It  is  a  testimonial  to  the  thoughtlessness 
of  our  press  that  the  recent  labor  union  pro¬ 
posal  to  start  co-operative  stores  and  factories 
throughout  the  country,  hardly  called  forth 
any  comment.  The  fact  is  that  this  is  the 


movement  which  has  virtually  delivered  the 
British  Government  into  the  hands  of  radical 
labor,  which,  in  turn,  is  responsible  for  one 
surrender  after  another  to  the  most  exorbi¬ 
tant  demands  of  organized  employes. 

On  paper,  the  Co-operative  Societies  of 
Great  Britain  have  a  membership  of  16,000,000. 
In  1916  they  had  a  total  trade  (distributive 
and  productive)  of  $1,156,000,000.  At  that 
time  the  business  was  growing  at  an  annual 
rate  of  20  per  cent.  If  that  rate  were 
maintained,  the  present  business  would  be 
nearly  $2,000,000,000  annually.  This  means 
that  just  so  much  money  would  be  annually 
withdrawn  from  the  bulk  of  independent 
business,  and  that  a  corresponding  percentage 
of  legitimate  profit  is  withheld  from  those 
whose  very  existence  depends  upon  the  margin 
between  cost  of  production  and  sale  price. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  “direct-from- 
producer-to-consumer”  principle.  But  in  its 
final  analysis  this  would  mean  the  reintro¬ 
duction  of  barter  for  modern  trade,  and  an 
other  prop  knocked  from  under  the  conser¬ 
vative  economic  structure. 

If  our  newspapers  knew  their  business  they 
would  have  knocked  the  scheme  to  imitate 
this  system  in  America  on  the  head  as  soon 
as  it  showed  itself,  for  just  as  little  as  busi¬ 
ness  has  the  right  to  usurp  the  functions  and 
rights  of  labor,  just  as  little  has  labor  the 
right  to  become  a  competitor  of  business.  But 
instead,  they  ignore  the  whole  matter — prob¬ 
ably  because  they  do  not  understand  it. 


PORTLAND  STRIKES  SEAT¬ 
TLE’S  TRAIL 

Some  time  ago  the  labor  unions  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  decided  to  try  co¬ 
operative  enterprise,  and  they  made  a 
start.  They  acted  according  to  the 
best  of  their  information,  which  at 
that  time  was  limited,  and  made  a  sad 
mess  of  it.  Cheerfully  they  went  back 
to  the  starting  point  and  set  off  on  a 
new  trail,  this  time  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  an  expert,  whom  they  obtained 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Seattle 
Co-operators.  Seattle,  in  fact,  had  be¬ 
come  their  good  example,  and  now 
they  are  endeavoring  to  do  likewise. 
Wm.  Martilla,  from  Superior,  Wis., 
where  he  was  prominent  in  the  Fin¬ 
nish  Co-operative  movement,  is  in 
charge  of  the  business  end  of  the  en¬ 
terprise.  So  far  the  following  amounts 
have  been  Subscribed  as  initial  capi¬ 
tal,  in  the  form  of  loans : 

The  carpenters’  union,  $1,700;  as¬ 
bestos  wjorkers,  $500;  meat  cutters. 
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$275;  machinists,  $1,400;  ladies’  auxil¬ 
iary,  $50;  street  carmen,  $750;  iron 
workers,  $350;  engineers,  $1,300;  La¬ 
bor  Press  Association,  $175;  electri¬ 
cians,  $10;  sheet  metal  workers,  $200; 
pattern  makers,  $200;  painters,  $1,000; 
boilermakers,  $2,000. 


LABOR  AND  CO-OPERATION  IN 
FRANCE 

On  January  8  the  first  meeting  of 
the  newly  formed  Economic  Labor 
Council  was  held  in  Paris.  M.  Jou- 
haux  presided  over  the  labor  groups. 
The  program  of  the  Council  provides 
for  a  long  period  of  organization  and 
education  which  is  frankly  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  workers  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
The  immediate  demand  is  that  the 
Government  shall  actually  take  over 
and  administer  the  nationalistic  in¬ 
dustries. 

The  Central  Council  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Consumers’  Co-operatives, 
The  National  Organization  of  Civil 
Service  Employees,  and  the  National 
Organization  of  Commercial  and 
Agricultural  Workers.  These  four 
great  national  organizations  will  work 
out  a  complete  national  plan  for  the 
highest  development  of  production 
and  distribution  on  a  social  basis. 

The  Council  will  ask  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  turn  over  to  it  the  industrial 
control  of  the  nation  when  the  full 
plans  have  been  completed.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  completed  plan 
will  be  ready  for  presentation  to  the 
next  French  Labor  Congress. 


DR.  RENNER’S  BIG  JOB  IN 
AUSTRIA 

The  aftermath  of  famine  and  desti¬ 
tution,  affecting  practically  all  of 
Europe,  undoubtedly  afflicts  Austria 
worst  of  all.  To  some  it  may  seem 
no  more  than  poetic  justice,  that  the 
country  which  officially  began  the 
war,  should  suffer  most  from  its  con¬ 
sequences.  Unfortunately,  the  diplo¬ 
mats  and  autocrats  who  were  respon¬ 
sible  are  not  now  suffering. 

Even  Austria’s  late  enemies  recog¬ 


nize  the  need  of  supplying  food  to  the 
hungry  women  and  children  of  what 
remains  of  Franz  Joseph’s  late  em¬ 
pire,  and  really  earnest  if  somewhat 
inefficient  efforts  are  being  made  to 
ship  food  into  the  country.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant,  however,  that  the  Austrian 
people  themselves  have  placed  the 
chief  executive  power  of  their  new 
republic  in  the  hands  of  an  old-time 
and  experienced  Co-operator — Dr. 
Karl  Renner,  at  one  time  President  of 
the  Austrian  Co-operative  Consum¬ 
ers’  Societies — now  Chancellor  of  the 
Austrian  Republic. 

No  name  is  more  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  Consumers’  Co¬ 
operation  in  Austria.  Dr.  Renner 
shared  with  Dr.  Ivarpeles  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  representing  Austrian  Co¬ 
operation  at  the  International  Co¬ 
operative  congresses,  and  he  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  International  Co-operative 
Alliance. 

The  task  before  this  distinguished 
member  of  our  Movement  is  a  gigan¬ 
tic  one,  but  distinctly  more  in  line 
with  his  experience  of  thought  and 
action  than  that  of  any  diplomat.  No 
Austrian  is  better  fitted  to  solve  the 
problems  that  face  the  stricken  people 
of  Austria. 


THE  BRITISH  CO-OPERATIVE 
WHOLESALE 

The  latest  quarterly  report  of  the 
C.  W.  S.  Committee,  according  to  the 
“Co-operative  News,”  shows  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  over  22,000,000  pounds.  That 
is  an  increase  of  over  37  per  cent,  on 
the  sales  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year.  At  that  rate  the 
C.  W.  S.  is  doing  an  annual  business 
of  $450,000,000. 

The  supplies  from  the  Societies’ 
own  productive  works  for  the  same 
three  months  amounted  to  nearly 
7,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  at  the 
rate  of  over  72  per  cent,  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  This  means  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  $133,000,000  worth  of 
goods. 

During  the  same  quarter  the  de¬ 
posits  and  withdrawals  in  the  C.  W. 
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S.  bank  amounted  to  over  126,000,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  over  26  per 
cent,  in  business  over  that  of  the  same 
quarter  last  year.  This  means  a  bank¬ 
ing  business  of  $2,500,000,000  a  year. 
Accounts  are  carried  by  996  co-oper¬ 
ative  societies,  1375  trade  unions  and 
friendly  societies,  and  8 79  clubs  and 
other  mutual  organizations. 


BRITISH  WHOLESALE  NEGO¬ 
TIATES  WITH  CARRANZA 

“El  HeraldO'  de  Mexico,”  which  is 
the  organ  of  General  Alvarado,  pub¬ 
lishes  a  report  to  the  effect  that  the 
British  Co-operative  Wholesale  So¬ 
ciety  has  entered  into  communication 
with  the  Mexican  Government  re¬ 
garding  direct  shipment  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  products  of  Mexico,  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  in  the  factories  of 
the  Wholesale. 

“This  society,”  continues  “El  He- 
raldo,”  “which  is  the  biggest  institu¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  intends 
to  send  a  commission  of  experts  to  our 
country  to  study  our  resources  in 
raw  products  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  determine  what  products  of  their 
factories  could  find  a  co-operative 
market  in  Mexico. 

“Hitherto  the  Wholesale  Society 
has  been  purchasing  Mexican  pro¬ 
ducts  through  middlemen  in  the 
United  States  who,  naturally,  have 
drawn  their  heavy  commissions.  This 
same  policy  of  opening  a  direct  inter¬ 
national  trade  is  to  be  initiated  by  the 
Wholesale  Society  in  all  the  countries 
of  Latin  America.” 


THE  PRIEST  AND  THE  SACRI¬ 
FICE 

In  the  usual  cash  transactions  of 
every-day  life,  in  competitive  business, 
the  economic  implications  are  not 
dreamed  of.  It  is  just  a  crude  mys¬ 
tery  of  cashing-in  wants,  as  simple  as 
a  burnt-offering  to  secure  a  good 
harvest.  The  counter  is  the  altar,  the 


clerk  officiates  as  priest,  and  the  cash 
is  the  sacrifice.  Thomas  J.  Lloyd. 


HOW  THEY  DO  IT 

EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
FIRST 

The  preliminary  of  our  organization 
was  conducted  in  a  manner,  the  same 
as  the  formation  of  other  societies.  We 
adhered  strictly  to  the  Rochdale  meth¬ 
ods  of  Co-operation,  and  we  are  fol¬ 
lowing  those  methods  as  closely  as 
possible.  On  the  fifth  of  last  June  we 
recorded  in  the  deed  office  our  final 
corporation  papers,  and  on  August  4th 
we  opened  our  store  with  a  full  and 
complete  line  of  groceries  as  any  store 
in  this  locality.  Since  opening  the  store 
we  have  added  to  it  the  meat  depart¬ 
ment;  and  the  two  combined  are  su¬ 
perior  to  anything  in  this  locality  and 
will  take  second  place  to  none  of  its 
kind  in  this  state. 

We  are  doing  a  fine  business.  We 
have  a  membership  of  200  good  loyal 
members,  and  I  feel  safe  in  saying  one 
of  the  best  organizations  in  the  middle 
west.  We  have  something  to  boast  of, 
and  that  is,  we  own  the  building  in 
which  we  conduct  our  business.  It  was 
purchased  at  a  decided  bargain  for 
$6,000  and  has  increased  in  value  since 
we  became  the  owners  to  the  extent  of 
$3,000. 

We  have  a  good,  live,  active  body 
of  directors,  each  one  willing  to  do  his 
bit  and  shoulder  his  responsibility. 
Our  educational  committee  and  enter¬ 
tainment  committee  are  surely  live- 
wires,  and  you  have  got  to  give  the 
credit  to  them.  I  believe  that  many 
societies  make  their  mistake  by  not 
having  a  good  live  educational  com¬ 
mittee.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  had  our 
educational  committee  far  in  advance 
of  the  opening  of  the  store,  in  fact 
that  was  the  first  committee  that  we 
established  even  in  the  initial  work  of 
the  foundation  of  our  society. 

L.  H.  Lacey,  Chairman. 
Champaign,  Ill.,  Jan.  12,  1920. 


AGAIN  FOR  CLEARNESS  SAKE 

Co-operative  societies  affiliated  with  the  Co-operative  League  of  Amer¬ 
ica  are  advised  to  secure  information  from  the  League  before  connecting 
themselves  with  any  wholesale  or  other  organization. 
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